CHAPTER TWO

/ cross the desert to Baghdad, and on the way encounter a strange
fragment of England in the wilderness. In Baghdad I meet the
Chaldean Chnstians. I visit the holy city ofKadhimain, sacred to the
Moslem Shias, and am taken at night to see the Shia flagellants pass
though the streets of Baghdad.

STANDING outside the window in the early morning was
a long, experienced-looking motor-coach.   It was touched
everywhere   with   brown   dust.   The   words   " Nairn
Transport Go." were written on its side.   It was a heavier,
longer version of those coaches which roll so swiftly through
the English countryside.   It had made a special stop at
Palmyra to take up passengers, for its normal route is straight
from Damascus to Baghdad.

I went into the hotel lounge. A few cold passengers were
drinking Turkish coffee, and looking rather like mail-coach
travellers in a print by Alken. Instead, however, of the
buxom wenches of those prints, a sleepy Arab boy in a
striped gallabia slip-slopped round with trays of native
bread and plates of crushed honeycomb the colour of
dark sherry. The stove filled the room with a blinding
injection of wood smoke.

A broad-shouldered man over six feet in height sat filling
in official forms at the manager's table. He wore a pair of
old flannel trousers and a leather golf-jacket. When he looked
up I saw that he was one of those large men who seem to have
a schoolboy hiding somewhere inside him. He asked for my
passport, and I gathered that he was the driver of the
Baghdad coach, and evciybody called him Long Jack.

While we were having a cup of coffee together, he told
me that he had been born in Wellington, New Zealand, and
had come to Syria as a boy of eleven. The Nairn brothers,
Jerry and Norman, were also New Zealandcrs. They had
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